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golden future and waiting for something good to turn
up which never did. Certain it is that young Sam owed
little to his father, and when, in the boy's fourth year,
a move was made to the small town of Hannibal on the
Mississippi, the affairs of the Clemens family were not
much improved. John Clemens opened a shop and was
elected a justice of the peace, but poverty was always
a near neighbour, and the father's death, when Sam
was twelve, made it a permanent resident in the
Clemens's home.

Nevertheless, Sam's childhood was not unhappy.
He attended school and learned to read and write, and
to do simple arithmetic, together with a smattering of
history and geography, but his education could not be
called a good one. Every year, too, he went to stay
with an uncle and aunt and cousins who had a farm
near Florida, and these visits to the frontier farm left
golden memories which remained with Sam all his life.

But it was the Mississippi, that great river which with
its tributaries forms a watery highway through vast
territories, which was the predominating factor in Sam's
childhood as it was in the lives of all the people who
lived in the Middle-West. In those days there were no
fine roads, no railways to carry the manufactures of
the towns and the produce of the farmers from one part
of the country to the other. The Mississippi was the
highroad along which all such traffic flowed, and up,
and down it there plied the Mississippi steamboats,
with their huge paddle-wheels, joining the distant
mysterious lands of the North with the city of New
Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico 1500 miles away. The